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ARTICLE  LXIX. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS.— NO.  XII. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  GENERAL  TAYLOR,  WITH  A  LIKENESS. 


Xo.  31.  Zachary  Taylor. 


General  Taylor  had  a  powerful  constitution,  a  stout,  large,  straight, 
and  muscular  figure,  which  fitted  him  for  sustaining  labor  and  excitement. 
The  vital  and  motive  temperaments  prevailed,  giving  strength  and  coarse- 
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ness  of  texture,  and  adapting  him  to  vigorous  service  in  the  open  air,  and 
less  to  purely  mental  and  sedentary  pursuits.  The  whole  base  of  the 
brain  was  large,  giving  great  animal  force,  energy  of  character,  warmth  of 
temper,  power  over  opposition,  thoroughness,  courage,  executiveness,  and 
strength  of  feeling.  He  had  large  social  organs,  giving  strong  attachment 
to  wife,  children,  and  friends.  His  head  was  broad  at  the  base,  around 
the  ears ;  consequently  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  large, 
and  their  influence  in  character  was  very  great.  When  fully  aroused  to 
anger  he  was  very  angry,  and  carried  all  before  him ;  and  joined  with  his 
social  organs,  produced  strong  prejudices,  likes,  and  dislikes.  His  head 
was  high  in  the  crown  and  above  the  ears,  indicating  very  large  Firmness, 
large  Self-Esteem,  Hope,  and  Conscientiousness,  giving  integrity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  cheerfulness,  '  I  confidence  in  the  future ;  great  presence  of  mind, 
self-possession,  independence  of  feeling  and  action,  unbending  perseverance, 
determination,  will,  and  positiveness  of  character.  “  General  Taylor  never 
surrenders,”  is  the  language  of  this  group  of  faculties,  and  connected  with 
a  strong  constitution,  good  health,  a  large  brain,  and  sound  practical 
sense,  gave  real  courage  and  self-possession  in  times  of  danger.  Alimen- 
tiveness  was  evidently  large,  from  the  fullness  in  front  of  the  ears,  giving  a 
strong  appetite,  an  injudicious  exercise  of  which  on  the  fourth  of  July  last 
brought  on  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  Acquisitiveness,  Secret¬ 
iveness,  and  Cautiousness  were  full,  and  probably  active ;  he  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  personal  financier,  for  he  made  a  handsome  fortune,  and  “  never  gave 
a  note  in  his  life,  and  died  without  owing  a  dollar.”  His  Approbativeness 
and  Veneration  were  weak ;  he  acted  and  thought  for  himself,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  good  or  ill  will  of  others,  and  used  as  vigorous  means  as 
though  there  was  no  God  of  armies  to  direct.  Imitation  was  not 
large ;  he  had  ways  and  means  of  his  own,  and  did  not  care  to  act  like 
any  body  but  himself.  General  Taylor’s  great  success  depended  very 
much  upon  his  frontal  lobe,  which  was  large  and  prominent,  particularly 
the  perceptive  faculties.  His  eyebrows  were  very  projecting,  indicating 
very  strong  observing  and  knowing  faculties,  giving  great  practical  talent, 
correct  observation,  good  judgment  of  the  quality,  condition,  and  use  of 
objects;  joined  with  his  large  Comparison,  he  would  readily  see  the  rela¬ 
tive  fitness  and  adaptation  of  things,  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
learn  rapidly  by  experience.  The  organ  of  Intuition,  between  Comparison 
and  Benevolence,  was  largely  developed,  giving  intuitiveness  of  judgment, 
instantaneous  conclusions,  and,  joined  with  Comparison  and  the  perceptive 
intellect,  off-hand  available  talent,  or  what  is  generally  termed  common 
sense.  The  drawing  indicates  large  Benevolence,  which  was  a  distinct 
trait  in  his  character ;  and,  phrenological  science  being  true,  he  must  have 
had  Conscientiousness  large  and  active,  for  his  honesty,  love  of  truth,  and 
simplicity,  his  regard  for  duty  and  obligations,  were  among  the  strongest 
traits  of  his  character. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1784,  and  was  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States 
born  in  the  “  Old  Dominion,”  which  has  been  termed  the  “  Mother  of  Presi¬ 
dents.”  The  next  year  after  his  birth,  his  father  removed  to  Kentucky,  only 
ten  years  after  the  first  white  man’s  habitation  had  been  erected  in  that  region. 
Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  the  fiither  of  the  President,  had  been  preceded  to 
Kentucky  by  his  brother,  Hancock  Taylor,  who  lost  his  life  among  the  Indians, 
while  surveying  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Taylor  died  on  his 
farm,  near  Louisville,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  one  son 
and  two  daughters  have  since  died. 

Young  Zachary  was  reared  in  the  profession  of  a  farmer,  and  from  childhood 
was  inured  to  the  hard  fare  and  rough  accommodations  *'  ia  pioneer  life,  which 
so  admirably  fitted  his  frame  for  the  endurance  of  those  rigors  incident  to  a 
frontier  military  career  of  forty  years.  He  early  indicated  an  ardent  love  for 
the  military  profession ;  and  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Burr’s  movements,  he  and 
his  brothers  enrolled  themselves  in  a  volunteer  company  raised  to  act  against 
him,  should  it  become  necessary. 

Lieutenant  Hancock  Taylor,  the  brother  of  the  President,  having  died, 
Zachary  received  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1808,  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army,  being  then  in  the  twenty -fourth  year 
of  his  age.  In  1810,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  daughter  of 
Major  R.  S.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  of  the  Marine  Corps.  After  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1812,  Lieutenant  Taylor  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a 
block-house  and  stockade  erected  on  the  Wabash,  about  fifty  miles  above  Vin¬ 
cennes.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  long-meditated  attack  of  the  Indians  upon 
the  frontier  posts  of  the  Americans  commenced.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
only  fifty  men,  two  thirds  of  whom  were  sick,  and  Captain  Taylor  himself  had 
just  recovered  from  a  fever.  On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Indians  made  their 
appearance,  resorting  to  the  common  treachery  of  sending  a  white  flag  as  a 
token  of  their  peaceable  intentions.  Taylor,  however,  was  not  deceived  by 
the  device,  and  continued  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  defense  of  which  his 
situation  was  capable.  Setting  a  watch  at  night,  the  remainder  of  the  little 
garrison  retired  to  rest.  An  hour  before  midnight,  however,  they  were 
aroused  by  a  musket-shot,  and  the  attack  commenced  in  earnest.  The  Indians 
had  already  set  fire  to  the  lower  building,  which  was  extinguished  by  the 
greatest  exertions,  while  a  sharp  fire  was  kept  upon  the  assailants,  who  suffered 
severely  from  it.  The  conflict  lasted  for  seven  hours  ;  and  when  daylight 
broke,  the  Indians,  finding  what  havoc  the  muskets  of  the  whites  were  making 
in  their  ranks,  gave  up  the  assault  and  fell  back,  destroying  all  the  provisions  and 
driving  off  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  finally  disappeared. 

This  gallant  defense  was  not  overlooked  by  the  government  nor  by  his  su¬ 
perior  officers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  General  Hopkins 
said  :  “  The  firm  and  almost  unparalleled  defense  of  Fort  Harrison,  by  Captain 
Zachary  Taylor,  has  raised  for  him  a  fabric  of  character  not  to  be  effaced  by 
eulogy and  the  President  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  major  by  brevet. 
Major  Taylor  continued  his  services  through  the  whole  or  the  Indian  war, 
uniformly  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  bravery.  In  1814,  he  commanded  an 
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expedition  against  the  British  and  Indians  on  Rock  River  (a  branch  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi),  in  which  he  successfully  executed  the  object  of  the  enterprise — the 
erection  of  a  fort  to  command  the  river. 

On  the  close  of  the  war,  Congress  reduced  the  army,  and  annulled  all  the 
promotions  made  during  the  war.  This  reducing  Major  Taylor  to  his  former 
rank  of  captain,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  however,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  of  major,  and  re¬ 
entered  the  army.  He  was  stationed  at  Green  Bay,  in  command  of  which 
post  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  passed  a 
year  with  his  family,  after  which  he  joined  Colonel  Russell  at  New  Orleans. 
For  several  years  afterward  he  remained  in  active  duty  in  the  South,  building 
forts,  opening  military  roads,  etc.  In  April,  1819,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1824  was  engaged  at  Louisville  in  the  recruiting 
service.  In  1826,  he  was  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Army  and 
Militia  for  the  organization  and  improvement  of  the  United  States  Militia. 
The  recommendations  of  the  commission  were  not  carried  into  effect ;  and 
shortly  afterward  Colonel  Taylor  resumed  his  services  on  the  northwestern 
frontier.  In  1832,  having- been  appointed  a  colonel  by  General  Jackson,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  and  after  its  termination  was  deputed 
to  conduct  Black  Hawk  himself  and  his  fellow-prisoners  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
where  they  arrived  in  September,  1832. 

In  1836,  Colonel  Taylor  was  ordered  to  Florida,  to  serve  ngainst  the  Semi- 
noles  under  Osceola.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1837,  ho  came  up  with  a  large 
party  of  the  Indians,  posted  in  a  hummock  near  Lake  Okeechobee,  where  he 
attacked  them  with  his  force  of  volunteers  and  regulars.  The  contest  was 
fierce  and  bitter,  and  lasted  for  over  two  hours.  Three  times  the  Indians  ral¬ 
lied  and  returned  to  the  conflict;  but  at  length  they  were  completely  routed, 
and  driven  from  the  field.  This  important  action  virtually  broke  the  strength 
of  the  Indians,  and  led  to  the  peace  which  tardily  followed.  Colonel  Taylor’s 
conduct  in  this  affair  was  especially  commended  by  the  President,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterward  brevetted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  armv  in  Florida.  In  1840,  he  was  relieved,  at  his  own 
request,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Jesup,  in  command  of  the  first  department  of 
the  Army  of  the  Southwest.  In  1845,  ho  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness 
to  defend  our  new  territory  of  Texas,  if  necessary;  and  in  November,  1845, 
he  found  himself,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  at  Corpus  Christi,  the  position  as¬ 
signed  him  by  the  government.  Here  he  remained  for  over  six  months;  and 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  commenced  his  march  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  Nueces,  for  the  Rio  Grande.  Having  taken  possession  of  Point  Isabel,  he 
proceeded  toward  Matamoras,  opposite  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
March.  After  several  threatening  letters  from  the  commander  of  the  Mexican 
forces  in  Matamoras,  and  some  maneuvers  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  t 
the  bombardment  of  the  American  intrenchments  opposite  Matamoras  (which 
had  been  named  Fort  Brown)  commenced  on  the  3d  of  May,  General  Taylor, 
with  the  principal  portion  of  his  army,  being  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Point 
Isabel.  On  the  10th  he  returned,  and  relieved  the  garrison  at  Fort  Brown. 

General  Taylor  left  Point  Isabel  on  the  7th  of  May,  with  2300  men,  and  the 
next  day  encountered  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  a  prairie  near 
Palo  Alto.  At  two  o’clock  the  American  forces  advanced  to  the  charge,  and 
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after  five  hours’  hard  fighting  the  field  was  won,  and  the  Mexicans  retreated 
during  the  night.  They  were  estimated  by  General  Taylor  at  6000  men.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  enemy  were  again  overtaken,  having  posted 
themselves  in  a  ravine  called  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  They  were  again  defeated, 
after  a  severe  contest,  and  fled  from  the  field,  never  stopping  until  those  not 
killed  or  drowned  in  swimming  were  safely  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  On  the  18th,  General  Taylor  crossed  the  river,  and  took  formal  pos¬ 
session  of  Matamoras,  Arista  and  his  army  having  fled  from  the  city.  Here 
General  Taylor  remained  with  his  army  until  September,  meanwhile  receiving 
from  the  President  the  appointment  of  major-general. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  main  body  of  the  American  forces  advanced 
upon  Monterey,  which  city  capitulated  on  the  24th,  after  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  forces,  under  generals  Taylor,  Worth, 
and  Wool,  were  concentrated  at  Saltillo,  whence  the  former  returned  to  Mont¬ 
erey,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  set  out  for  Victoria,  where  he  arrived  in 
ten  days,  finding  himself  in  command  of  a  force  of  5000  men.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  came  the  requisitions  from  government,  stripping  the  southwestern  army 
almost  entirely  of  regulars,  who  were  sent  forward  to  join  the  forces  under 
General  Scott,  and  leaving  General  Taylor  in  command  of  about  6000  volunteers 
and  500  regulars.  In  January,  Genera]  Taylor  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Monterey,  where  he  learned  that  Santa  Anna,  with  a  splendidly-equipped 
army  of  21,000  men,  had  arrived  at  Eucarnacion.  Leaving  1500  men  at 
Monterey,  as  a  garrison,  Taylor  at  once  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  F ebruary  he  encamped  at  Aqua  Nueva,  where  he  remained  until 
the  21st.  He  then — Santa  Anna  being  within  one  day’s  march — fell  back  to 
Buena  Vista,  a  strong  mountain-pass  eleven  miles  nearer  to  Saltillo.  Here  he 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  result  is  already  known  to  all  the 
world  ;  and  history  has  recorded  few  more  splendid  victories  than  that  of  Taylor 
at  Buena  Vista.  It  virtually  ended  the  war  in  that  quarter. 

Returning  from  his  brilliant  campaign,  his  grateful  countrymen  called  him  to 
the  highest  reward  and  the  severest  'responsibility  accessible  to  man — the  Pres¬ 
idency  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  he  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  continued  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  the  office  until  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1850,  when  he  was  attacked  with  disease,  which  terminated  his 
life,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month.  He  was  the  second  President  who  died 
while  an  incumbent  of  the  office. 


ARTICLE  LXX. 

MODES  OF  CURING  COLDS.  . 

Since,  as  shown  in  our  article  on  colds  in  the  March  number,  they  are 
more  destructive  of  health  and  prolific  of  disease  than  the  violation  of 
almost  any  other  physiological  law,  the  inquiry  becomes  important,  How 
can  they  be  soonest  and  most  effectually  broken  up  ?  It  is  only  when 
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allowed  to  run,  and  to  increase  by  adding  cold  upon  cold,  that  they  prove 
thus  injurious,  and  so  often  fatal.  If  killed  at  once,  they  do  comparatively 
little  damage,  and  leave  no  other  disease  in  their  place ;  otherwise,  they 
generally  do  both.  The  inconvenience  of  colds,  too,  is  very  great.  To  be 
perpetually  coughing,  or  waiting  upon  the  nose,  or  raising  and  expectorat¬ 
ing  that  half-corrupt  matter,  which  they  cause  to  be  secreted  in  the  head, 
throat,  and  lungs,  is  out  of  all  taste ;  for  few  things  are  more  odious  or 
disgusting  to  refined  susceptibilities.  All  this,  added  to  that  dull,  stupid, 
listless,  dissatisfied,  and  irritable  state  of  mind  engendered  by  colds,  ren¬ 
ders  it  desirable  that  every  individual,  both  on  his  own  account  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  friends,  should  know  how  to  rout  and  dispatch  them  at  once. 

If  taken  in  season,  this  work  is  a  very  easy  one.  Lucius  Lyon,  the  sur¬ 
veyor-general,  mentioned  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  among  other 
things  relates  this  story  of  one  of  his  friends.  Being  exceedingly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  colds,  and  they  proving  very  injurious  when  once  fastened  upon 
him,  it  became  necessafy  for  him  to  know  how  to  obviate  and  break  them 
up  at  once;  and  accordingly,  always  “keeping  his  eye  out  to  the  wind¬ 
ward,”  he  could  tell  within  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  taken  cold  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  made  it  a  fixed  rule,  whether  at  home,  at  parties,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  to  drop  as  soon  as  possible  whatever  occupied  his  mind, 
and  take  a  brisk  walk,  so  as  to  start  perspiration,  and  that  would  relieve 
him  at  once.  His  idea  was  this :  that  if  broken  up  within  fifteen  minutes 
or  half  an  hour  after  it  was  contracted,  it  required  but  fifteen  minutes  to 
drive  it  from  the  system ;  whereas,  if  allowed  to  run  eight  or  ten  days,  it 
required  a  corresponding  length  of  time  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  this  is  the 
idea  to  which  we  would  call  attention,  first,  namely,  let  every  individual 
watch  himself  so  closely  that  he  shall  know  at  once  when  a  cold  has  been 
Contracted,  and  then  by  some  means  induce  perspiration.  And  the  sooner 
he  takes  the  matter  in  hand  the  sooner  he  can  rid  himself  of  this  pest,  and 
the  less  damage  it  will  do  him.  How  many  persons  have  lost  their  lives, 
and  how  many  more  have  become  confirmed  invalids,  by  letting  colds  go 
on  unchecked  from  day  to  day,  every  day  adding  new  fuel  to  that  fire 
which  is  consuming,  not  their  vitality  merely,  but  their  very  constitution. 

Mothers,  who  love  their  children  as  they  love  their  own  souls,  should 
heed  this  point.  By  their  hoarseness,  coughing,  and  other  symptoms,  it  is 
easy  to  see  when  they  have  contracted  colds,  and  when  these  signs  appear, 
the  remedy  should  be  at  once  applied.  Taken  in  time,  children’s  colds 
can  be  broken  in  a  few  hours  at  most,  because  their  life- power,  being  vig¬ 
orous,  grapples  the  more  resolutely  with  colds,  and  expels  them  the 
sooner.  But',  as  that  life-power  is  more  active  than  strong,  if  colds  are 
allowed  to  remain,  or  to  be  reincreased  from  day  to  day,  that  power  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Break  up  their  colds  immediately,  and  sickness,  watching,  and 
doctors’  bills  will  very  rarely  be  necessary. 

But  the  question  still  returns — how  can  they  be  thus  broken  up  ?  This 
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question  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  following  question :  In  what  do 
they  consist  ?  Simply,  in  suppressed  perspiration ;  so  that,  to  break  up 
colds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  restore  the  perspiration.  The  damage  colds 
do  is  done  by  arresting  perspiration.  Five  eighths,  or  more  than  one  half 
of  all  we  eat  and  drink,  and  of  all  the  matters  evacuated  from  the  system, 
are  thrown  off  through  the  skin;  consequently,  if  this  great  sluice-way 
for  the  escape  of  waste  matter  is  closed,  it  is  cast  out  at  the  lungs,  and 
hence  that  copious  expectoration  which  generally  accompanies  colds. 
Sometimes  a  cold  settles  upon  the  head,  and  the  morbid  matter  is  ejected 
through  the  nostrils ;  or  it  gathers  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  evacuated 
through  the  bowels ;  or  it  settles  upon  the  outer  covering  of  the  bones, 
producing  rheumatism.  Hence,  to  cure  colds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
medicines  to  the  lungs,  or  head,  or  bones,  or  to  any  of  the  parts  on  which 
the  cold  has  settled,  for  this  is  only  the  outlet  of  this  morbid  matter ;  but 
our  entire  efforts  should  be  to  direct  it  to  the  skin,  in  which  the  cause  of 
colds  resides.  And  as  the  closing  of  these  pores  constitutes  colds,  their 
opening  breaks  them  up  ;  and  just  as  soon  as  the  skin  is  put  in  a  healthy 
state,  the  cold  is  conquered. 

By  w'hat  means,  then,  can  perspiration  be  restored  ?  By  a  great  variety 
of  means,  among  which  vigorous  exercise  is  the  most  effectual.  Mr. 
Lyon’s  friend  employed  this  as  the  only  remedy.  Sometimes  he  walked, 
sometimes  sawed  wood,  danced,  or  any  thing  to  cause  perspiration,  and 
force  open  the  closed  pores.  A  lawyer  in  Pontiac,  Michigan^  who  was 
predisposed  to  consumption,  and  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rout  his 
colds  as  soon  as  possible,  says  his  mode  is  to  place  himself  in  bed,  under 
an  unusual  amount  of  clothing,  covering  up  head  and  all,  so  as  to  breathe 
under  cover,  by  which  means  he  soon  starts  perspiration.  His  excuse  for 
covering  up  his  head  is,  that  his  cold  generally  settles  upon  his  head,  and 
he  is  therefore  obliged  to  cover  it  up,  in  order  to  get  that  into  perspiration. 
Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  we  repeat  this  anecdote  to  recommend 
covering  up  head  and  nostrils,  so  as  to  inhale  already  exhausted  and  fetid 
air.  Few  things  can  be  worse ;  but  we  tell  it  more  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  bed  can  often  be  used  as  an  aid  for  so  heating  up  the 
body  as  to  burst  open  the  closed  pores.  Yet,  if  a  person  is  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  vigorously  at  any  kind  of  play  or  work,  that  is  altogether  the  best 
mode  of  expelling  colds. 

Another  favorite  method  of  breaking  up  colds  in  olden  times  was  to 
soak  the  feet  in  water,  as  hot  as  could  be  borne,  rubbing  them  briskly, 
toasting  them  by  the  fire,  and  retiring  under  an  additional  supply  of  bed 
covering,  to  induce  perspiration,  or  else  to  add  hot  teas,  like  boneset,  or 
thoroughwort,  hoarhound,  catnip,  pennyroyal,  etc. ;  and  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  warm  teas  do  promote  perspiration.  Certainly  it  is  far  better  to 
break  up  colds  by  these  means  than  to  let  them  remain  unbroken,  yet  they 
can  be  dispelled  just  as  well  by  water  simply. 
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Our  grandparents  were  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  this  soaking  of  the 
feet,  copious  draughts  of  cold  water  on  retiring  to  bed,  and  this,  next  to 
vigorous  out-door  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  killing  colds.  The 
natural  effect  of  water,  taken  warm  or  cold,  i§  to  promote  perspiration. 
The  system  seizes  hold  of  it  as  an  instrumentality  of  arousing  that  feverish 
action  which,  besides  rapidly  burning  up  the  morbid  matters  in  the  body, 
soon  produces  perspiration,  which  evacuates  them  externally,  instead  of 
consuming  them  internally.  , 

A  Mr.  Kneeland,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  his  only  cure  consists  in  heat¬ 
ing  his  feet  just  as  hot  as  he  can  well  bear  them  by  the  fire,  and  then  re¬ 
tiring  under  heavy  bedclothes,  and  on  rising  in  the  morning  thoroughly 
drenching  himself  with  cold  water.  If  asked  what  influence  this  soaking 
and  toasting  the  feet  has  upon  colds,  the  answer  is,  that  colds  impel  the 
blood  to  retire  from  the  surface  and  skin  to  the  internal  organs,  and  any 
thing  calculated  to  restore  external  circulation  of  course  makes  war  upon 
colds,  so  that  there  is,  after  all,  some  philosophy  in  soaking  and  toasting 
of  the  feet ;  yet  will  not  cold  water  and  vigorous  friction  answer  a  better 
purpose  than  external  artificial  heat  ?  External  heat  applied  to  cold  hands 
and  feet,  though  it  may  warm  them  for  the  time  being,  has,  nevertheless, 
a  relaxing  influence  upon  circulation,  and  renders  them  more  liable  to  sub¬ 
sequent  cold. 

An  instructive  lesson  respecting  curing  colds  is  taught  us  by  glass-blow¬ 
ers,  who  work  around  a  very  hot  fire,  and  labor  very  hard.  They  sweat 
profusely,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  after  they  commence  work,  their  clothes 
are  literally  soaked  in  perspiration ;  and  this  continues  till  their  day’s  work 
is  done,  and  they  often  go  directly  from  their  furnaces  to  their  boarding¬ 
houses  all  dripping  with  sweat.  That  this  extreme  change  of  temperature 
frequently  occasions  colds,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  yet  a  cold  they 
take  to-day  they  always  break  up  to-morrow;  and  they  are  sometimes 
scarcely  able  to  stand  when  they  commence  work,  yet  in  an  hour  they 
often  feel  as  well  as  ever,  because  the  heat  limbers  their  bodies  and  opens 
their  pores,  and  this  cures  them  at  once.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  many 
other  kinds  of  workmen  whose  labor  promotes  perspiration.  In  fact,  the 
importance  of  the  remark  will  justify  the  repetition,  that  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  curing  colds  is  to  drink  abundantly  of  water,  and  labor  as  hard 
as  your  strength  will  allow,  till  you  have  drenched  yourself  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  and  you  will  have  both  broken  up  your  cold,  and  also  evacuated  the 
morbid  matter  from  your  system,  and  will  feel  like  a  new  being.  Water 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air — these  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  colds. 

Fevers,  as  shown  in  our  former  article,  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
colds,  and  are,  in  fact,  nature’s  means  of  breaking  them  up.  In  what, 
then,  do  fevers  consist?  In  the  violent  combustion  of  morbid  matter 
within  the  system,  which  obstructed  perspiration  confines  there  Hence 
they  require  large  quantities  of  air,  and  hence  make  the  patient  pant  foi 
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breath ;  and  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled  into  the  lungs  combines 
with  that  corrupt  matter  in  the  system,  and  thereby  proportionally  destroys 
colds.  And  whenever  a  fever  does  set  in  after  a  cold,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
system  is  grappling  resolutely  with  that  cold,  and  if  it  is  not  increased  by 
additional  exposure,  it  will  soon  gain  the  mastery.  Granted,  that  these 
fevers  are  weakening.  They  are  so  because  they  take  energy  from  the 
system  to  carry  forward  this  combustion.  And  what  is  that  surplus  heat 
which  uniformly  attends  fevers  but  the  product  of  this  surplus  combus¬ 
tion  ?  This,  then,  shows  that  persons  who  have  colds  should  take  extra 
pains  to  inhale  copiously,  and  inhale  fresh  air.  Hence  cold  weather  is  the 
most  favorable  for  breaking  up  colds.  Hence,  also,  those  who  have  colds, 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  warm  rooms,  should  be  abroad  all  they 
are  able,  and,  if  not  able,  should  keep  their  rooms  too  cool  instead  of  too 
warm,  and  secure  warmth  by  increased  clothing,  instead  of  by  enhancing 
the  consumption  of  fuel. 

The  preceding  observations  render  it  obvious  that  fasting  is  a  potent 
means  of  breaking  up  colds.  In  fact,  few  things  occasion  colds  more  than 
overeating,  because,  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  it  must  have  energy 
from  some  quarter  to  enable  it  to  cany  off  its  load,  and  it  robs  head, 
muscles,  nerves,  and  seizes  hold  of  energy  wherever  it  can  find  it,  and 
this  leaves  the  skin  comparatively  unprotected,  so  that  a  change  in  the 
weather  will  often  cause  colds ;  whereas,  if  the  stomach  had  not  been 
overloaded,  the  system  would  have  had  energy  enough  left  to  have  sup* 
plied  the  skin,  and  would  have  kept  colds  at  bay.  Of  this  any  one  may 
satisfy  himself  by  noticing  how  much  more  easily  he  takes  cold  on  an 
overloaded  stomach  than  on  an  empty  one.  If,  therefore,  you  “  stuff  a 
cold,”  you  only  reaggravate  it,  because  you  draw  still  more  on  the  energies 
of  your  system  to  carry  off  this  surplus  food ;  whereas,  by  fasting,  you 
allow  the  digestive  apparatus  to  share  a  portion  of  its  energy  in  aid  of  that 
febrile  process  which  is  consuming  morbid  matter.  Besides,  during  colds, 
only  a  smaller  amount  of  carbon  can  be  evacuated  from  the  system,  and, 
therefore,  comparatively  less  should  be  taken  in  the  form  of  food.  Let 
any  one  who  has  a  cold  eat  comparatively  nothing  for  twenty-four  hours, 
provided  he  is  able  to  be  abroad,  yet  continue  his  work  as  usual,  and  he 
will  find  himself  relieved  from  the  effects  of  his  cold.  A  friend  of  ours, 
who,  to  other  causes  of  physical  disorder,  added  a  severe  cold,  fasted  sev¬ 
eral  days,  yet  worked  as  usual  at  hard  labor,  and  said  he  felt  better  on  the 
last  day  than  on  the  first,  because  all  this  time  his  system  had  been  living 
on  the  corrupt  matter  already  harbored  within  it,  and  by  this  means  he 
undoubtedly  saved  himself  a  severe  fit  of  sickness. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  have  colds,  yet  are  able  to  be  about,  we  say 
this,  drink  water  like  a  fish,  and  exercise  or  labor  all  your  strength  will 
allow  in  the  open  air;  and  when  you  have  just  comfortably  exhausted 
yourself,  take  to  your  bed,  cover  up  warm,  and  in  case  perspiration  ensues, 
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after  it  has  continued  for  a  time,  wash  yourself  thoroughly  in  cold  water, 
and  renew  your  exercise  and  drink  until  your  cold  is  completely  cured,  nor 
be  in  a  hurry  then  about  beginning  to  eat.  Fasting,  exercise,  and  copious 
water- drinking — to  induce  perspiration  and  equalize  the  system — these  are 
natural  and  simple,  but  effectual  modes  of  breaking  up  colds. 


ARTICLE  LXXI. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 

A  year  and  a  half  has  transpired  since  this  society  was  formed,  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  relative 
to  the  great  subject  it  was  organized  to  promote,  gives  noble  promise  of 
high  achievements  and  durable  prosperity. 

Its  first  annual  course  of  lectures  was  given  at  Clinton  Hall,  New  York, 
during  the  last  winter.  These  lectures  were  attended  by  very  large  and 
intelligent  audiences,  and  the  doctrines  taught  were  of  an  eminently  refor¬ 
matory,  dignified,  and  instructive  character. 

On  the  8th  of  January,’ 1851,  the  second  session  of  lectures  will  com¬ 
mence,  and  from  the  superior  talent -engaged  to  conduct  them,  the  society 
anticipates  a  prosperous  season,  and  large  accessions  to  its  numbers.  It 
may  now  be  regarded  as  permanently  established.  Numerous  auxiliary 
societies  have  been  formed  all  over  the  land  within  the  past  year,  and  the 
frequent  reports  of  their  intelligence,  respectability,  and  enterprise,  give 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  science  of  Man  is  coming  to  be  the  great 

THOUGHT  OF  THE  AGE. 

For  the  embodiment  of  this  growing  spirit,  and  to  consolidate  the  means 
of  investigation,  was  the  American  Phrenological  Society  constituted. 

Man,  within  the  present  century,  has  seemed  to  make  more  progress  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  in  the  development  of  civilization  than  in  all  past  time. 
Not  satisfied  with  physical  science  merely,  not  content  to  rule  the  elements 
of  nature,  he  begins  to  study  the  mechanism  of  his  own  body  and  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  his  mind — to  learn  the  laws  of  the  one  and  how  to  direct  the 
aspirations  of  the  other.  Nor  till  then  did  he  find  the  true,  the  nobler 
sphere  of  investigation,  the  ultimate  of  all  other  knowledge.  But  in  this 
sphere  he  is  still  an  infant — in  the  twilight  of  that  sublime  consummation 
which  is  to  present  him  in  full  strength  and  harmonious  proportion. 

Let  this  society,  then,  become  the  organ  of  this  spirit  of  human  ele¬ 
vation.  Let  it  become  like  a  fountain,  sending  forth  its  healthful  streams 
throughout  the  world.  But  this  noble  work,  to  a  great  extent,  rests 
with  the  people.  The  officers  may  labor  and  write — men  of  learning,  re¬ 
search,  and  genius  may  bring  to  the  lecture-room  the  results  of  a  life  of 
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patient  thought  and  laborious  experience ;  but  the  work  to  be  effectual 
still  requires  a  hearty  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  human  elevation — in 
names,  influence,  specimens  for  the  cabinet,  and  pecuniary  means. 

Shall  the  work  remain  for  the  next  generation,  for  the  want  of  any  of 
these  auxiliaries  ? 

If  we  do  not  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  this  society  will 
become  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  noble  cause  it  was 
established  to  promote. 

The  fee  for  membership  was  fixed  at  one  dollar,  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
the  society  within  the  reach  of  all,  which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  to 
Mr.  S.  R.  Wells,  New  York,  Treasurer,  It  has  been  determined  to  admit 
the  members  to  all  the  lectures  free,  at  least  during  the  coming  winter,  so 
that  full  and  direct  remuneration  will  thus  accrue  to  each  member  within 
this  single  session.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  accessions  of  members 
will  be  very  numerous  before  the  commencement  of  the  course. 

To  those  who  love  science,  and  would  happily  be  instrumental  in  send¬ 
ing  down  the  stream  of  time  an  influence  for  good  to  man,  we  would  say, 
that  probably  in  no  other  way  can  donations  be  applied  to  better  advant¬ 
age  than  to  the  American  Phrenological  Society. 

An  instance  of  well-directed  munificence  we  take  the  liberty  to  repeat, 
as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  would  do  a  lasting  service  to  their  fel¬ 
low-men. 

W.  R.  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  executed  a  will,  which  since  his 
death  has  gone  into  effect,  from  which  we  make  an  extract.  “  And  lastly, 
the  whole  residue  of  my  means  and  estate  shall  be  applied  by  my  trustees 
for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  Phrenology,  and  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  thereof  in  particular,  in  whatever  manner  shall  appear  to  them  best 
suited  to  promote  the  ends  in  view  ;  declaring,  that  if  I  had  less  confidence  in 
my  trustees,  I  would  make  it  imperative  on  them  to  print  and  publish  one 
or  more  editions  of  an  ‘  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  by  Georoe 
Combe.’  *  *  *  And  I  think  it  proper  here  to  declare,  that  I  dispose 

of  the  residue  of  my  property  in  the  above  manner,  not  by  being  carried 
away  by  a  transient  fit  of  enthusiasm,  but  from  a  deliberate,  calm,  and 
deep-rooted  conviction,  that  nothing  whatever  hitherto  known  can  operate 
so  powerfully  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practical  adoption  of  the  principles  disclosed  by  Phrenology, 
And  particularly  of  those  which  are  developed  in  the  ‘  Constitution  of 
Man,’  above-mentioned.”  ■  — 

Thousands  of  copies  of  this  excellent  work  will  thus  be  annually  sent 
out  to  make  man  wiser,  better,  and  happier.  Surely  no  sculptor  from 
Parian  marble  can  fashion  a  monument  so  valuable  and  enduring  as  that 
which  munificence  rears  that  takes  for  its  tablet  the  human  mind,  and 
writes  its  name  and  memorv  there  in  the  enduring  characters  of  exalted 
thought  and  ennobling  principles,  as  immortal  as  the  mind  itself.  Such 
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is  the  fame  of  Henderson.  But  a  love  for  truth  is  not  confined  to  Scot- 
land,  nor  is  that  the  only  land  where  well-directed  generosity,  and  a  love 
for  the  perpetual  benedictions  of  mankind  are  to  be  found.  In  this  broad 
land  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  science  and  man  are  as  dearly  loved 
and  as  cordially  cherished. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  objects  of  this  society  may  receive  the  fos¬ 
tering  regard  of  our  citizens,  in  the  form  of  specimens  for  its  cabinet  and 
a  library  of  scientific  works,  with  legacies  for  its  permanent  prosperity. 
Believing  that  such  a  proposition  is  in  keeping  with  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  ample  means  to  devote  to  bless  the  world  and  make  their  mem¬ 
ory  precious,  we  subjoin  the  form  of  a  bequest  for  these  purposes. 

FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Phrenological  Society  in 
New  York,  Dollars,  to  be  employed  for  the  promotion  of  the 

objects  of  the  society. 

Nelson  Sizer,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

New  York,  Nov.  1st,  1850. 


ARTICLE  LXXII. 

THE  BRAIN - ITS  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  BY  A.  P.  DUTCHER,  M.D. 

[Continued  from  page  315.] 

THE  PLURALITY  OF  THE  MENTAL  ORGANS. 

In  our  last  number,  we  endeavored  to  show  that  the  principal  office 
performed  by  the  brain,  was  thought.  Many  physiologists  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  reject  the 
idea  of  its  manifesting  a  plurality  of  organs.  It  will  be  our  object  in  this 
number  to  show  upon  what  evidence  this  doctrine  rests. 

The  plurality  of  the  mental  organs  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Gall,  a 
German  physician— a  discovery  that  will  render  his  name  as  immortal  as 
that  of  Hervey  or  Newton. 

When  quite  a  youth,  Dr.  Gall  was  led  by  observation  to  the  fact  that 
the  various  mental  manifestations  of  different  individuals  were  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  configuration  of  the  head.  In  the  course  of  his  observations, 
he  found  that  some  of  his  companions  were  distinguished  for -accuracy  and 
power  of  remembering  words,  and  that  those  thus  gifted  had  prominent 
eyes.  He  therefore  inferred,  that  if  memory  of  words  was  connected  with 
external  signs,  the  same  might  be  the  case  with  the  intellectual  powers. 
Hence  every  individual  marked  for  any  peculiarity  became  the  object  of 
his  attention  and  study. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall 
proceeded  in  his  discoveries,  but  it  would  extend  this  article  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  he  did  not,  as  many 
have  alleged,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend  by  that  means  to  discover 
the  location  of  the  mental  faculties;  neither  did  lie,  as  others  have  asserted, 
first  map  out  the  skull  in  different  regions,  and  assign  a  function  to  each, 
according  to  the  imaginings  of  his  own  fanciful  intellect.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  he  first  observed  a  coincidence  between  the  mental  powers  and 
the  shape  of  the  head ;  he  next  removed  the  skull,  and  ascertained,  by 
actual  inspection,  that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  appearances ;  and  it  was  only  after  these  facts  had  been  determined, 
that  the  brain  was  minutely  dissected,  and  light  thrown  upon  its  compli¬ 
cated  structure. 

I  * 

Analogy,  independent  of  observation,  would  lead  any  reflecting  mind  to 
conclude  that  the  brain  has  a  plurality  of  organs,  each  performing  an  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  function.  Every  operation  of  the  body  is  performed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  instruments.  For  instance — the  ear  hears,  the  eye  sees,  the  nose 
smells,  and  the  tongue  tastes.  Each  has  but  on$  function.  Now  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  a  thought  and  a  feeling  as  there  is  between  a 
sound  and  an  odor ;  indeed,  you  might  as  well  hear  and  smell  with  your 
nose  as  feel  love  and  anger  with  the  same  portions  of  brain.  But  there 
are  still  minuter  analogies,  which  can  not  but  deepen  our  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  plurality  of  the  mental  organs.  Look  at  the  nerves,  those  fine 
and  almost  invisible  strings  that  run  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  up  into  the  brain.  Their  number  and  their  distinct  and  separate 
functions  are  wonderful.  Let  us  instance  a  little.  There  runs  from  the 
tongue  one  nerve  to  move  it,  another  to  taste  with,  and  a  third  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  feeling  of  pain,  should  the  tongue  be  injured.  So  in  regard  to 
other  parts  of  the  body — the  arm,  for  instance ;  one  nerve  gives  motion, 
another  touch,  another  the  sensation  of  pain.  There  are  numerous  similar 
examples,  but  we  have  enough.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  physiology, 
I  know  of  no  nerve,  with  but  one  exception,  which  performs  two  functions. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  if 
reasoning  be  an  act  essentially  different  from  loving  or  hating,  there  will  be 
one  organ  for  reasoning  and  another  for  loving. 

Further  proof  of  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  perform  differ¬ 
ent  offices,  may  be  drawn  from  the  effect  which  injuries  upon  the  brain 
produce.  Injuries  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  affect  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  while  injuries  of  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  affect  the 
propensities  and  moral  sentiments.  It  has  been  long  admitted  by  physiol¬ 
ogists,  that  injuries  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  affect  the 
organs  of  sensation  and  muscular  motion.  And,  indeed,  death  follows 
much  quicker  from  any  injury  to  the  last-named  parts  than  the  cerebrum ; 
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showing  at  once  that  the  vital  organs  are  more  dependent  upon  these  parts 
of  the  brain  than  any  other. 

The  following  case  of  injury  of  the  head,  reported  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  affords  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  plurality  of  the  mental  organs.  In  1835,  Dr.  Drake  resided 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  individual  whose  head  was  affected,  was  Mr. 

C.  Van  Zandt,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  This  individual  called  upon  Dr. 

D.  for  advice,  complaining  of  pain  in  his  head.  He  had  received  a  contu¬ 
sion  upon  the  head,  near  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  by  a  ball.  At  this 
time  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  power  of  recollecting  proper  names. 

“When  he  called  upon  me,”  says  Dr.  Drake,  “he  could  not  tell  the 
name  of  the  city  (Louisville)  to  which  be  belonged,  nor  of  the  river  (Ohio), 
nor  of  the  steamboat  on  which  he  made  the  voyage,  nor  of  the  city  where 
he  then  was  (Cincinnati),  nor  my  name.  To  enable  himself  to  find  me,  he 
had  written  my  name  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  from  which  he  read  it  when  in¬ 
quiring  for  my  office.  *  *  *  I  at  first  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that 

he  was  deranged  or  idiotic,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  mind  was  other¬ 
wise  sound,  for  his  narrative  was  intelligible  and  well  connected,  though 
when  he 'came  to  a  proper  name  he  stopped,  and  had  to  substitute  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  object.” 

In  every  interview  Dr.  D.  had  with  him,  the  same  phenomena  was 
manifested,  though  once  or  twice  he  succeeded  in  recollecting  the  name 
which  was  desired.  He  could  not  recollect  the  names  of  the  physicians 
who  had  attended  him,  though  he  could  distinctly  recollect  all  they  had 
done  for  him.  He  could  not  recollect  the  names  of  the  journeymen  he 
had  in  his  employ,  though  he  could  state  their  different  qualifications.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  and  study  only  that  he  could  on  any  occasion 
recollect  his  children’s  names  or  his  own  baptismal  name. 

“  Without  indulging  in  conjecture,”  says  Dr.  Drake,  “  I  shall  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact,  that  the  seat  of  his  pain  is  near  the 
part  of  the  brain  which  the  phrenologists  regard  as  the  organ  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  situated  immediately  behind  the  globe  of  the  eye.” 

But,  independent  of  analogies  and  partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  daily  ex¬ 
perience  may  satisfy  every  individual  that  the  mind  acts  through  a  plurality 
of  organs.  “  A  person  receives  an  affront  in  a  venerable  assembly,  and  the 
following  mental  states  present  themselves  simultaneously  :  he  feels  anger, 
yet  he  feels  awe  or  respect  for  the  persons  present ;  he  uses  reflection  and 
restrains  his  wrath.  These  states  of  mind  may  coexist  for  hours.  A  sin¬ 
gle  organ  could  not  serve  to  give  consciousness  of  indignation,  to  feel  awe, 
and  to  practice  restraint,  all  at  the  same  moment ;  but  it  is  quite  practica¬ 
ble  by  a  plurality  of  organs.  Indeed,  we  are  able  at  the  same  moment  to 
manifest  opposite  emotions  in  our  actions,  if  we  employ  different  instru¬ 
ments  in  doing  so.  A  man  may  wound  another  deliberately  with  a  dagger, 
and  at  the  same  instant  speak  peace  to  him  and  smile  in  his  face.  An 
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artist  may  execute  a  drawing,  and  at  the  same  instant  sing  a  song.  If 
one  can  not  compose  poetry  and  calculate  logarithms  at  the  same  moment, 
it  is  because  some  of  the  organs  required  in  the  one  operation  are  neces¬ 
sary  also  in  the  other,  and  the  same  organs  can  not  perform  two  duties  at 
once.”* 

It  is  only  by  admitting  the  plurality  of  the  mental  organs,  that  we  can 
solve  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  of  perception,  memory,  attention,  judg¬ 
ment,  reasoning,  the  moral  sense,  partial  genius,  will,  dreaming,  and  mon¬ 
omania.  For  a  full  elucidation  of  these  topics,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Combe’s  System  of  Phrenology.  And  I  would  here  add,  that  I  know  of 
no  source  from  wThich  we  can  derive  a  true  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind  but  Phrenology.  If,  instead  of  definite,  demonstrable  truth, 
Phrenology  presented  only  the  conflicting  vagaries  of  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  Stewart,  Locke,  Reid,  and  Brown,  I  should  never  be  found  re¬ 
commending  its  study  to  any  one.  But  it  is  the  only  science  of  mind 
which  consists  exclusively  of  facts,  and  their  classified  arrangement — deal¬ 
ing  only  with  the  certainties  that  sense  add  reflection  are  competent  to  at¬ 
tain,  and  walking  cautiously  by  the  sound  rule,  “  that  first  causes  and  the 
innate  nature  of  things  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  observation  and  legitimate 
deduction  the  proper  knowledge  of  man.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


ARTICLE  LXXIII. 

HP  .  NOTES  ON  PHRENOLOGY.  BY  JOHN  B.  NEWMAN,  M.  D. 

ORGAN  OF  TIME. 

In  showing  the  difference  between  the  two  nervous  systems  in  man,  in 
my  work  on  Fascination,  I  cited  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  as  one  of 
undoubted  authority.  This  officer  was  able  to  suspend  the  action  of  both  his 
heart  and  lungs,  after  which  he  became  motionless,  icy  cold,  and  rigid,  a 
glassy  film  overspreading  his  eyes.  As  there  was  no  breathing,  the  glass 
held  over  his  mouth  showed  no  apparent  moisture.  Though  all  conscious¬ 
ness  would  pass  away,  the  colonel  could  reanimate  himself  when  he  chose. 
This  latter  clause,  when  he  chose,  without  being  conscious,  has  puzzled 
many  who  have  wanted  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  and  I  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  complying  with  their  wishes  in  these  notes. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  organ  of  Time  to  keep  account  of  the  intervals  of 
duration.  When  the  organ  is  small,  its  owner  has  but  little  idea  of  the 
flight  of  time,  but  large,  it  enables  a  person  to  give  the  hour  without  the 

*  Combe’s  System  of  Phrenology,  p.  39. 
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aid  of  watch  or  clock.  Dogs  often  possess  the  power  in  a  high  degree. 
Miss  Record  tells  an  amusing  story  of  one  in  Geneva  who  had  been  trained 
to  watch  his  master’s  garden  on  the  Sabbath,  but  on  being  transferred  to 
another  owner,  regularly  left  his  new  habitation  on  Sunday  morning  to 
resume,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  his  old  employment.  If  I  find  the  organ 
large  in  a  person’s  head  on  examination,  I  say,  “  You  can  wake  up  at  any 
hour  you  like,  no  matter  what  time  you  go  to  bed,  provided  you  earnestly 
wish  to  rise  at  that  hour.” 

Consciousness,  through  the  will,  strongly  impresses  upon  Time  the  com¬ 
mand  to  watch  while  the  other  faculties  sleep.  Thus  wound  up,  as  it 
were,  the  organic  alarm  clock  beats  calmly  on  till  its  task  is  completed,  at 
which  moment  it  rouses  the  other  faculties  into  activity,  and  the  person  rises, 
perfectly  aware  of  the  occasion  for  his  waking,  without  disturbance  or  con¬ 
fusion.  Colonel  Townshend’s  organ  must  have  been  both  large  and  active, 
as  the  long  periods  he  could  remain  insensible  fully  show.  Coming  from 
Newburg  to  New  York  one  morning,  I  heard  a  person  on  board  the  Thomas 
Powell  declaiming  on  what  he  called  the  humbugs  of  the  day,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  against  Phrenology.  He  wished,  he  said,  that  a  skullologist  would 
try  his  skill  on  him.  I  pointed  out  this  trait  in  his  character,  which  he 
confessed  was  true,  looked  considerably  astonished,  and  said  no  more.  He 
kept  staring  at  me  most  of  the  remainder  of  our  passage,  his  countenance 
indicating  that  it  would  occasion  little  additional  surprise  should  he  dis¬ 
cover  I  had  dealings  with  evil  spirits. 


ARTICLE  LXXIY. 

PHRENOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

[Continued  from  p.  304.]  * 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove  that  tobacco  and  ardent  spirits 
are  injurious.  They  are  poison  to  the  nerves.  If  a  man  has  no  nerves — 
if  he  has  no  brain,  no  intellect,  if  he  is  a  mere  animal — he  may  use  them 
with  comparative  impunity.  But  if  he  has  nerves,  and  uses  tobacco  and 
ardent  spirits,  he  must  pay  the  penalty.  I  look  upon  the  habits  of  drink¬ 
ing,  smoking,  and  chewing  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  licentiousness, 
immorality,  and  vulgarity  which  degrade  and  disgrace  society.  They  are 
internals  linked  to  do  infernal  things.  Show  me  a  swearing  man,  and  I 
will  show  you  one  who  has  a  quid  or  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  or  a  glass  of 
brandy  down  his  throat.  These  produce  that  state  or  excess  of  animal 
feeling,  which  naturally  finds  expression  in  profanity.  Some,  from  the 
tone  of  a  higher  moral  organization,  may  resist  this  manifestation  of  de¬ 
praved  and  perverted  appetite ;  but  the  tendency  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 
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The  use  of  water  does  not  produce  immorality  or  vulgarity,  or  exert  a 
bad  influence  on  society.  Those  good  men  who  have  fallen,  are  those 
whose  appetites  had  not  been  properly  educated  and  trained.  You  may 
point  me  to  an  instance,  if  in  your  power,  which  does  not  prove  the  truth 
of  this.  And  you  may  have  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  Daughters  of  Tem¬ 
perance,  Reformed  Drunkards,  and  as  many  schemes  as  you  please  to 
reclaim  and  restrain  men,  and  to  pull  them  out  of  the  ditch,  and  the  ranks 
of  intemperance  and  excess  will  never  fail  of  abundant  recruits,  just  so 
long  as  mothers  continue  to  educate  appetite  as  they  now  do.  But  change 
the  picture — let  the  appetite  of  children  be  properly  educated,  and  a 
drunkard  would  in  a  short  period  be  a  curiosity,  and  he  would  be  exhibited, 
as  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  General  Taylor’s  white  horse — for  a  show — 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  former  would  draw  the  most  money  from  the 
pockets  of  a  wonder-loving  people.  Pervert  this  faculty,  and  you  pervert 
all. 

Destructiveness  next  comes  under  consideration.  It  is  the  executive 
power  of  the  man.  It  might  properly  be  called  the  executive  faculty.  It 
gives  the  man  the  spirit  to  do,  to  push  through  the  world,  to  accomplish 
a  thing  at  all  hazards.  Combativeness  is  the  faculty  which,  when  per¬ 
verted,  leads  us  to  knock  a  man  down ;  Destructiveness  to  bruise  or  kill 
him  after  he  is  down.  In  proportion  as  a  man  has  Destructiveness,  he 
has  the  power  to  do — to  make  an  impression — to  make  what  he  does  tell. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  the  human  character  as  the  steam  to  the  engine. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  children  who  have  large  Destructive¬ 
ness  have  tempers  that  can  not  be  controlled ;  or  that  men  thus  endowed 
are  litigious  and  quarrelsome.  It  gives  a  fault-finding  disposition ;  and 
combined  with  large  Conscientiousness,  a  disposition  to  censure  severely. 

Perverted  Combativeness  makes  a  man  ungenerous,  distrustful — like  the 
Ishmaelite,  his  “hand  against  eveiy  man,”  etc.  Perverted  Destructive¬ 
ness  gives  harshness,  severity,  cruelty  to  the  character — a  desire  to  injure. 
The  carnivorous  animal  does  not  stop  to  think  of  the  feelings  of  his  victim ; 
he  is  intent  only  upon  his  own  gratification.  He  has  large  Destructiveness 
— wide  immediately  above  the  ears — while  his  Benevolence  is  small. 
Some  men  exhibit  precisely  the  same  disposition,  arising  from  similar  ex¬ 
ercise  and  the  repose  of  the  same  faculties.  This  faculty  is  large  in  the 
American  head — larger  than  in  that  of  any  other  people  whose  trade  is 
not  war.  And  no  other  nation  has  grown  so  rapidly.  Our  country  has 
had  this  rapid  growth,  for  the  reason  that  this  faculty  has  driven  all  other 
faculties  to  their  utmost  stretch. 

If  we  do  not  properly  educate  our  children  our  nation,  before  many 
generations,  will  break  down.  We  grow  too  fast.  We  need  more 
education  of  the  moral  faculties  to  produce  the  balance  by  which  alone  the 
fabric  of  society  can  be  kept  in  an  upright  position.  Without  these  it  will 
totter. 
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This  faculty  of  Destructiveness  gives  censoriousness.  It  is  largely  per¬ 
verted  in  society.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  many  to  condemn  others  for 
the  faults  of  which  they  are  themselves  guilty.  We  publish  a  man  in  the 
newspapers,  and  turn  him  out  of  the  church  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  fault,  and 
perhaps  his  accusers  are  in  many  respects  as  guilty  as  himself.  It  may 
well  be  said  that  this  spirit  is  the  bane  of  social  life  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer  to  be  rid  of  the  disposition  to  find  fault  with  and 
censure,  and  especially  those  who  are  as  good  as  I  am.  It  is  a  desolating 
vice,  like  the  sirocco,  withering,  blighting  every  sign  of  vitality  on  its 
track.  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness,  perverted,  cause 

“  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man,” 

which  it  is  no  poetic  flourish  to  say, 

“  Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.’ 

Yet,  in  the  education  and  training  of  American  children,  this  faculty  is 
almost  habitually  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

The  mass  of  Americans  are  actually  in  favor  of  war.  See  the  number 
that  enlisted  in  the  Mexican  war  at  eight  dollars  per  month  !  They 
would  not  work  for  such  wages  at  home,  in  peaceful  and  quiet  avocations. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  they  are  educated  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  spirit  of  war.  Punishment  is  inflicted  upon  children  in  the 
spirit  of  war — the  spirit  of  retaliation — which  is  the  spirit  of  war.  The 
parent  who  raises  the  rod  over  a  child  in  a  passion  manifests  the  genuine 
spirit  of  war.  If  you  could  read  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  those  who 
enlisted  in  the  Mexican  war,  you  would  find  that  they  were  then  kicked 
and  cuffed  about.  And  you  will  not  find  among  the  number — only  with 
the  rarest  exceptions — the  children  of  those  parents  whose  treatment  was 
always  that  of  kindness,  affection,  expostulation.  They  did  not  need 

“  Grim-visaged  war” 

to  furnish  the  requisite  stimulus  to  a  perverted  Combativeness  and  De¬ 
structiveness.  By  the  patient,  kind,  and  affectionate  treatment  received  at 
home,  those  faculties  were  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  that  place  is 
subjection,  not  ascendency. 

In  the  New  Testament  no  encouragement  can  be  found  for  punishing 
children  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation.  But  instead  of  obeying  its  spirit  and 
injunctions,  many  parents  punish  their  children  when  in  anger,  and  only 
because  they  are  angry ;  for  if  they  are  not  in  anger  they  do  not  punish 
at  all.  The  very  spirit  in  which  we  punish  our  children  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  them.  Let  this  never  be  forgotten.  If  you  are  chided  for  a 
fault  harshly,  severely,  and  unfeelingly,  you  know  the  same  temper  of 
mind  is  produced  in  you,  and  how  much  real  heed  you  give  it,  beyond  the 
feelings  of  anger  it  produces.  It  is  the  same  with  the  child.  Scolding 
teachers  and  scolding  mothers  always  have  cross  and  unmanageable  chil- 
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drcn.  They  will  always  have  such  children.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  As  I  said  before,  the  spirit  we  manifest  to  children  they  will  cher¬ 
ish  and  manifest  as  far  as  they  dare. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  governed  his  children  in  the  following  manner: 
He  told  them  that  such  a  thing  was  wrong,  and  must  not  be  done.  One 
did  it,  and  he  talked  and  expostulated  with  him.  And  so  for  the  second 
and  the  third  time.  For  the  fourth  offense  he  again  discussed  the  wrong, 
reviewed  his  course,  its  crime  and  folly,  and  moral  wrong,  and  lold  him 
he  must  be  punished.  But  not  then;  he  was  not  then  prepared;  but 
say  on  Monday  following,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  So  when  Monday 
morning  came,  the  settlement  came  exactly  according  to  appointment. 
But,  after  another  conversation,  and  before  the  infliction  of  punishment, 
the  father  prayed  with  the  guilty  boy.  Children  punished  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer  are  less  often  punished  than  those  who  are  punished  with  the  re¬ 
verse  spirit.  How  many  in  this  country  punish  in  this  spirit  ?  or  rather, 
how  many  are  there  who  punish  in  the  spirit  of  cursing  ? 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  I  object  wholly  to  the  use  of  the  rod. 
It  certainly  can  not  often  be  necessary,  and  if  necessary,  surely  indicates 
that  the  parent  is  weak,  and  the  child  stupid,  or  both,  as  the  presence  of 
mental  power  and  moral  sensibility  can  not  fail  to  render  the  rod  unneces¬ 
sary.  But  it  is  asked,  what  else  shall  we  do  ?  Some  persons  seem  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  method  of  punishment  than  the  rod.  I  found 

a  lady  of  this  stamp  in  C - ,  Ga.  She  was  nervous,  and  her  little  girl, 

four  or  five  years  old,  was  equally  so,  and  was  fractious,  ill-natured,  and 
the  mother  had  whipped  her,  till,  as  she  said,  it  did  no  sort  of  good.  She 
asked  me  what  she  should  do.  I  advised  her  the  next  time  her  child  got  in 
a  passion,  to  get  a  pitcher  of  water  and  pour  it  upon  her  own  head,  and 
then  pour  another  upon  that  of  the  child.  She  understood  me,  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  necessity  of  becoming  cool  herself,  before  proceeding  with 
the  child.  She  did  as  I  directed,  except  that  instead  of  pouring  the  pitcher 
of  water  upon  her  own  head,  she  “  kept  cool”  without  it,  and  poured  one 
upon  the  head  of  the  child.  Soon  after  the  child  was  again  in  a  passion, 
and  the  pitcher  of  water  was- again  produced;  but  it  yielded  instantly, 
crying  out,  “  I  will  be  good  !  I  will  be  good !”  and,  of  course,  the  water 
was  not  administered. 

Take  two  bull-dogs  fighting  in  the  streets,  whip  and  pound  them  to  part 
them,  and  the  more  you  whip  them  the  more  they  will  hold  together. 
The  fact  is,  by  this  process  you  produce  a  more  violent  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
receive  the  first  and  greatest  supply ;  the  action  of  the  brain  is  more  in¬ 
tense  ;  the  original  passion  is  greatly  heightened ;  and  by  the  very  process 
you  have  instituted  to  force  the  dogs  apart,  you  lock  them  together.  By 
a  law  of  their  nature  they  must  keep  on  fighting,  for  you  have  added  fuel 
to  the  first  flame  of  impulse.  This  is  philosophical ;  yet  with  bull-dogs, 
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and  with  children,  how  many  fly  in  the  face  of  reason  ?  A  child  is  in  a 
passion,  and  you  proceed  to  cure  it  by  inflaming  the  brain — by  exciting 
the  faculties  which  cause  it.  In  the  case  of  the  dogs  Cry  cold  water. 
Pour  a  stream  of  cold  water  upon  their  heads  and  they  wi'L  soon  be  apart. 
This  cooling  application  dispels  the  excitement.  Blows  are  heating  in  their 
nature,  and  cold  water  allays  heat,  and  with  k  anger. 

Cold  water  is  not  so  barbarous  a  means  of  punishment  as  the  rod. 
Besides,'  it  is  philosophical,  and  the  rod  is  not.  If  some  parents  would  use 
more  cold  water  upon  themselves  there  would  be  less  punishment.  Their 
circulation  would  be  freer,  and  they  would  act  more  from  judgment  and 
less  from  passion.  Severity  is  less  potent  than  love.  The  severe  parent 
or  teacher  has  less  influence  than  the  one  who  is  kind  and  fond.  Love 
controls,  and  no  other  influence  can  properly  control  the  human  mind. 

The  development  of  Destructiveness  is  sometimes  extraordinary.  I 
once  examined  the  head  of  a  physician,  who,  when  twelve  years  old,  was 
excessively  flogged  by  his  father.  He  ran  away,  and  resolved  not  to  re¬ 
turn  until  it  should  be  to  flog  his  father.  He  left,  studied  medicine, 
married,  and  had  a  child,  and  went  back  to  his  old  father,  thirty  years 
after,  and  flogged  him  !  Destructiveness  in  his  head  swelled  out.  It  was 
greatly  disproportionate  ;  and  the  education  which  the  father  gave  that 
faculty  by  his  floggings,  perverted  it.  If  his  father  had  understood  Phre¬ 
nology,  and  had  been  a  man  devoted  solely  to  the  highest  good  of  his  boy, 
and  not  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  an  education  could  have  been 
given  to  the  son  which  would  have  produced  opposite  results. 

Another  illustration  of  the  proper  method  of  treatment :  I  examined  two 
boys  in  Connecticut,  brothers.  When  returning  from  school  one  day, 
Henry  asked  Charles  to  lend  him  his  skates.  Charles  refused,  and  put 
them  in  the  attic.  Henry  knew  where  they  were,  went  to  the  spot,  shut 
his  eyes,  and  hid  the  skates  under  a  barrel.  Search  was  made  and  they 
could  not  be  found.  The  mother  was  mild,  the  father  stern.  The  father 
inquired  about  them  of  Henry.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  them.  So 
things  passed  off  till  next  morning ;  and  though  all  had  confidence  in 
Henry’s  word,  yet  there  was  a  full  conviction  that  Henry  knew  of  the 
whereabout  of  his  brother’s  skates.  So  the  father  went  before  him,  laid 
hold  of  him  with  great  force  with  both  hands,  and  shook  him  violently ; 
at  the  same  time  commanding  him  to  tell  where  the  skates  were.  He  re¬ 
plied  simply  that  he  had  not  seen  them.  And  there  the  matter  ended, 
so  far  as  the  father  was  concerned.  During  the  day,  however,  the  mother 
said,  “  Henry,  now  you  know  you  have  bothered  Charles  long  enough  ; 
why  don’t  you  tell  where  the  skates  are  ?”  “I  have  not  seen  his  skates 
since  last  night,  when  he  brought  them  home  from  school.”  “Yet,”  re¬ 
plied  the  mother,  “that  may  be  true  ;  but  you  know  where  they  are  well 
enough ;  go  and  get  them,  and  let  him  have  them.”  Henry  replied  that 
if  Charles  would  look  under  a  certain  barrel,  he  guessed  he  would  find 
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them,  though  he  had  not  seen  them  since  Charles  refused  to  lend  them. 
Thus  did  mildness  do  what  severity  and  power  could  not.  If  his  father 
had  shaken  him  till  this  time,  Henry’s  only  answer  would  have  been,  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  skates. 

A  little  girl  says,  “  Mother,  may  I  go  and  pick  strawberries — Elizabeth 
is  going  ?”  “  No.”  The  girl  makes  a  considerable  noise,  and  finally  puts 

on  her  bonnet,  and  says  she  will  go,  and  suits  the  action  to  the  word. 
“  Well,  daughter,  if  you  will  go,  get  mother  some  good  ones.”  Comment 
is  not  needed. 

I  will  give  another  case  of  quite  a  different  character.  It  was  agreed 
between  a  father  and  mother  of  my  acquaintance,  that  the  father  should 
furnish  Charles  with  spending  money,  as  both  were  in  the  habit  of  giving, 
and  sometimes  crave  too  much.  Charles  soon  after  asked  his  mother  for 

O 

money,  who  referred  him  to  his  father,  stating  to  him  the  arrangement. 
ITe  was  very  angry,  and  said  he  would  throw  himself  out  of  the  window 
and  break  his  neck.  He  got  out  of  the  window,  and  held  himself  outside, 
and  said  to  his  mother,  “  I  will  fall  and  break  my  neck  if  mother  does  not 
give  me  some  money.”  “Well,  Charles,  you  may  drop  from  the  window 
and  break  your  neck,  but  your  mother  will  not  give  you  any  money,”  was 
the  reply,  in  a  quiet,  firm,  undaunted  tone.  The  boy  came  in.  He  was 
cured.  But  if  that  mother  had  manifested  the  slightest  trepidation,  and 
had  yielded  a  hair’s  breadth,  the  boy  Would  have  obtained  the  ascendency, 
to  his  own  irreparable  injury. 

Parents  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  human  mind,  can  but  trem¬ 
ble  at  %  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  The  young  mind  requires 
but  a  slight  injury  to  give  it  a  wrong  direction.  The  tree,  when  young, 
can  be  tied  in  a  knot,  and  when  old  and  large  it  will  maintain  the  same 
shape ;  but,  when  old,  its  shape  can  not  be  changed  without  its  utter  de¬ 
struction.  The  most  trifling  influence  in  childhood  will  produce  the  most 
marked  and  permanent  results.  Let  those  who  have  the  charge  of  child¬ 
hood  take  care  what  they  do. 

Treat  your  children  kindly  and  firmly,  and  you  will  have  kind  children. 
God  governs  by  the  law  of  love.  The  law  of  kindness  is  philosophically 
correct;  it  is  a' law  of  nature,  and  it  can  not  fail.  We  ought  not  to  con¬ 
sult  our  own  feelings  so  much  as  the  disposition  of  the  child,  for  it  is  too 
frequently  the  case  that  those  who  govern  children  are  stern  when  they 
want  them  to  be  mild,  are  cross  when  they  want  their  children  pleasant, 
are  cruel  when  they  want  them  to  be  tender-hearted.  They  act  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  they  want  their  children  to  do.  For  instance,  when  a 
certain  mother  had  prepared  Charles  for  bed,  she  said  to  him,  “  Now, 
Charles,  kiss  me,  and  go  to  bed.”  Charles  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a 
frolic,  and  refused.  Mother  urged  him,  he  refused ;  she  commanded,  he 
refused ;  mother  threatened,  he  refused ;  she  got  the  rod — “  Charles, 
come  here ;  are  you  not  going  to  mind  your  mother?  kiss  me,  or  I  will 
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whip  you he  refused  more  positively  than  ever,  whereupon  she  began 
to  apply  the  rod,  then  stopped  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  comply,  but 
he  was  farther  off  than  ever,  and  the  more  she  whipped  him  the  less  in¬ 
clined  he  was  to  kiss  her.  The  mother  continued  to  whip  him  as  long  and 
hard  as  her  humanity  would  allow,  but  the  only  result  was  to  alienate  the 
child  more  and  more  from  her,  and  to  give  him  less  and  less  of  the  desire 
to  kiss.  The  child  conquered,  was  put  to  bed  with  a  bloody  back,  a  fe¬ 
vered  head,  and  a  swollen  heart.  The  mother  went  to  her  closet,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  teach  her  how  to  manage  her  son  ;  she  went  to 
the  Bible,  hoping  there  to  get  some  advice,  and  read  “Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child  so  the  next  morning  the  same  process  as  the  night  before 
was  pursued,  but  no  kiss  could  be  whipped  out  of  him.  Is  it  not  singular  ? 
Why  did  not  Charles  run  to  his  mother,  get  on  her  lap,  and  hug  and  kiss 
her  till  she  was  tiregl  of  it  ?  Because  the  influence  of  the  mother  was  any 
thing  but  a  loving  influence.  She  excited  just  the  opposite  faculties  from 
what  she  ouajit.  As  a  last  resort,  she  came  to  me  for  advice.  I  told  her 
that  her  son  had  a  strong  will,  great  pride,  large  Destructiveness,  and 
moderate  Caution,  and  a  very  nervous,  excitable  temperament ;  that  sever¬ 
ity  and  coercion  were  not  the  best  means  by  which  to  govern  him ;  that 
they  would  make  him  worse,  instead  of  better,  whereupon  she  related  the 
preceding  whipping-kissing  story,  which  occurred  a  few  days  before.  It 
was  right  and  necessary  that  Charles  should  mind  his  mother,  but  just  as 
necessary  for  the  mother  to  use  the  right  means  to  bring  it  about.  God 
does  not  give  us  wisdom  in  a  mysterious  way,  with  which  to  train  our  chil¬ 
dren,  even  though  we  do  pray,  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  nor  do  we  get  all 
the  instructions  we  need  in  the  Bible ;  but  human  nature,  and  particularly 
the  nature  of  the  child,  is  to  be  studied,  the  stronger  passions  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  while  the  opposite  qualities  are  to  be  encouraged.  If  children 
have  large  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  or  Executiveness,  they  will 
show  them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  parent 
and  teacher  to  see  how  they  are  developed.  These  are  animal  passions, 
and  if  not  properly  directed,  will  develop  themselves  as  they  are  in  ani¬ 
mals,  unmodified  by  reason.  It  is  a  work  of  education  and  of  time  to 
bring  into  exercise  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  sufficiently  to  control 
and  antagonize  these  passions. 

Parents  are  under  as  much  obligation  to  furnish  for  their  children  some 
work  or  amusement  on  which  they  may  properly  exercise  their  energies,  as 
to  furnish  them  with  food  and  clothing.  Fathers  who  purchase  a  load  of 
wood,  and  hire  a  man  to  saw  it,  while  they  allow  their  boys  to  run  at  large 
in  the  streets,  doing  mischief,  are  not  doing  their  duty.  Those  boys  ought 
to  saw  that  wood ;  even  if  they  are  hired,  it  would  be  better  than  to  have 
them  idle,  or  in  mischief ;  besides,  idle  boys  playing  together,  soon  become 
malicious  and  ill-natured.  These  are  executive  faculties ;  they  can  not 
keep  still.  Teachers  labor  in  vain  to  keep  such  children  still,  unless  they 
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follow  the  order  of  nature.  I  once  went  into  a  schoolroom,  and  found  a 
boy  hung  up  on  a  peg  by  a  scarf  round  his  waist,  because  he  would  not 
keep  still ;  another  with  his  feet  tied  together,  and  another  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  him ;  another  lashed  down  to  his  bench — all  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  keep  still ;  but  if  the  teacher  had  known  that  exercise  was 
all  that  was  wanted,  he  would  have  allowed  nature  a  chance  to  relieve 
herself ;  then  all  would  have  been  right.  Our  children  must  also  be  taught 
how  to  rightly  use,  and  not  waste,  their  energy.  No  man  has  more  than 
is  necessary  to  do  the  work  nature  has  assigned  him,  and  yet  thousands 
cripple  themselves  for  life  by  lifting  at  the  end  of  a  cart,  or  some  other  dead 
weight,  or  run  in  the  race,  or  wrestle,  or  fight,  to  show  their  superior 
strength.  We  have  pugilists  and  bullies,  Yankee  Sullivans  and  Tom  Hyers 
in  community,  simply  because  our  children  are  not  taught  how  to  use  the 
executive  power  God  gave  them  for  a  good  and  noble  purpose.  Courage 
was  not  given  to  man  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  do  good  with ;  let  it 
then  be  trained  for  that  purpose. 


For  the  American  Phrenological  Journal. 

ARTICLE.  LXXV. 

HUMAN  PROGRESSION.  BY  J.  H.  COOK. 

Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good,  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  its  fruit  corrupt. 

Matt.  xii.  33. 

That  man  progresses  in  wisdom  and  goodness  no  faster  than,  and  only 
as  fast  as,  his  physical  organization  advances  to  perfection,  is  a  proposition 
the  demonstration  of  which  is  to  my  mind  the  discovery,  the  Eureka — far 
surpassing  in  its  importance  all  other  truth.  Yet  few  are  aware  of,  and 
fewer  appreciate,  this  momentous  fact,  so  satisfactorily  established  by  ob¬ 
servation  and  analogy.  We  see  that  the  constant  improvement  in  the 
various  artificial  machines  so  rapid  in  these  times,  is  solely  attributable  to 
their  structure,  adaptation,  and  perfection,  and  not  to  any  chemical  or 
mechanical  changes  of  the  natural  elements.  Steam  is  the  same  now  as 
when  it  propelled  the  first  boat ;  air,  as  when  it  filled  the  first  sail ;  water, 
as  when  it  turned  the'  first  wheel ;  and  so  are  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
whatever  has  been  applied  as  a  moving  power.  Now  man,  in  his  physical 
structure,  being  also  a  machine,  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  made” — does 
not  his  improvement,  his  earthly  enjoyment,  depend  on  the  form,  size,  lo¬ 
cation,  quality,  texture,  and  adaptation  of  all  his  corporeal  and  cerebral 
organs  ?  There  are  many  good  men  who  choose  rather  to  feed  the  world 
with  abstractions  and  time-honored  assumptions,  which  facts  do  not  war¬ 
rant,  than  to  countenance  such  infidelity  (?) ;  or,  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
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position  of  my  text,  they  would  even  assume  that  a  Nero  might  be  easily 
and  suddenly  changed  to  a  paragon  of  piety  by  some  power  that  never 
stops  for  so  insignificant  (?)  a  thing  as  a  brain !  Yet  this  brain — this 
machine  of  machines — must  be  right,  or  its  owner  will  be  wrong.  It  is  in 
vain  to  assume,  as  the  learned  (?)  world  hitherto  has  done,  that  the  power 
can  act  independent  of,  or  in  the  place  of,  the  instrument ;  the  merest 
school-boy  philosopher  would  refute  such  an  absurdity.  What,  then,  is 
necessary  ?  WIijl  simply  that  the  power  and  instrument  should  both 
exist  in  due  relation  to  each  other.  If,  then,  it  is  reasonably  admitted  that 
an  organization  is  always  requisite  to  all  the  functions  of  a  man,  it  will 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  as  is  the  organization,  so  is  the  man — a 
mighty  truth,  upon  which  all  true  human  progress  must  be  based.  We 
hear  much  of  what  education  has  done,  and  is  doing,  for  the  human  race — 
when  education  is  the  effect  of  an  antecedent  cause,  viz. :  hereditary 
descent.  A  well- organized  brain  will  educate  itself,  for  it  is  a  self-acting 
machine.  Educational  advantages  may  facilitate  its  action,  and  greatly 
strengthen  it  through  parentage  in  the  next  generation,  but  it  can  not 
create  a  faculty,  or  “gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles. ” 
Having,  since  I  became  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  taught  a  thousand 
pupils,  and  constantly  compared  organization  and  function  with  a  disinter¬ 
ested  zeal,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  on  this  point.  My  experience  in 
teaching,  and  its  effects,  has  reminded  me  of  the  teaching  of  Christ : 
“  Some  ”  has  fallen  “  by  the  wayside ;  some  on  stony  places;”  some  on 
shallow  soil,  while,  in  some  instances,  it  has  produced  “  thirty,  sixty,  or  an 
hundred  fold”  from  the  “good  ground,”  alias,  intellectual  organs  well 
developed.  When  the  world  shall  have  learned  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
proposition,  illustrated  by  Christ’s  teaching,  it  will  not,  as  now,  “  play 
round  the  head,  but  come  not  to  the  heart”  of  human  progress ;  but  with 
human  nature  fully  analyzed  and  significantly  defined,  its  philosophy  un¬ 
derstood,  and  that  understanding  applied,  it  will  be  man’s  highest  glory 
and  aim  “  to  make  the  tree  good,  that  its  fruit  may  be  good.” 

“  So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  genuine  piety 
Descend  like  an  inheritance  from  age 
To  age.” 


Wise  indeed  is  he,  however  little  else  he  may  know,  who  understands 
himself,  but  ignorant  and  foolish  they,  however  much  they  may  know 
besides,  who  do  not  understand  their  own  character — their  capabilities  and 
deficiencies,  their  excesses  and  weaknesses,  their  faults  and  virtues. — Self- 
Culture. 


MISCELLANY. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  next  number  completes  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  American  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal. 

If  the  warm  greeting  which  it  has  met  by  our  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  is 
any  premonition  of  its  future  prosperity,  its  ultimate  career  of  success  is  indeed 
above  the  reach  of  question  or  cavil,  Thousands  of  our  subscribers  have  walked 
this  highway  of  progress  with  us  for  more  than  half  a  score  of  years,  nor  do 
we  expect  that  they  will  deny  themselves  the  mental  profit  of  remaining  in  the 
ranks  of  our  readers  for  the  balance  of  the  score.  We  rely  mainly  upon  volun¬ 
tary  subscribers  to  sustain  the  Journal,  and  we  allude  to  the  matter  at  this  time, 
so  that  during  the  month  of  December  our  friends  may  be  getting  up  their 
clubs  for  the  new  volume. 

A  little  early  effort  on  the  part  of  each  reader  with  his  neighbors  will  three 
times  double  our  already  large  list,  and  send  this  benefaction  to  millions  more 
of  our  race.  Placed  as  the  Journal  is,  at  a  mere  paying  price,  when  it  is  order¬ 
ed  by  clubs,  it  is  given  to  the  world  that  it  may  be  widely  circulated  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  greatest  good  to  the'  greatest  possible  number  with  the  least  remu¬ 
nerating  expense.  What  reader  of  the  Journal  who  can  not  and  who  will  not 
obtain  for  the  Journal  one  subscriber  at  least — nay,  five,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  ?  By  so  doing  you  diffuse  the  blessings  of  mental  elevation  to  those 
who  might  otherwise  never  become  interested  in  the  subject.  Reformers  are 
generally  philanthropists,  and  a  good  word  fitly  spoken  may  do  more  good  to  the 
cause  of  truth  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  while  we  are  tendering  our  warm¬ 
est  thanks  to  those  who  have  aided  in  giving  a  wide  circulation  to  the  Journal,  to 
mention  their  names,  but,  indeed,  this  class  is  so  numerous  that  it  would  fill 
nearly  an  entire  number.  Their  names  and  deeds,  however,  are  duly  recorded 
on  the  tablet  of  our  memory  and  kind  regard,  and  the  result  of  their  deeds, 
on  the  improved  mental  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen.  May 
we  hope  for  a  continuance  of  this  noble  effort  ?  May  we  not  hope  for  hundreds 
more  of  those  self-constituted  agents  ?  Will  not  every  reader  resolve  to  add  at 
least  one  new  subscriber,  and  thus  disseminate  the  truth  to  every  one  who  is 
susceptible  of  improvement  and  progress. 

- ♦ - 

Jenny  Lind:  Comfort  for  Spouses. — A  person  who  has  visited  Jenny  Lind  says: 
“  All  agree  that  you  can  not  remain  in  her  company  twenty  minutes  without  really 
loving  her ;  but  it  is  that  species  of  love  which  even  husbands  can  indulge  in  without 
any  loss  of  allegiance  to  their  orthodox  mates.” — Ex.  Paper. 

The  reason  of  this  is  perfectly  plain.  This  lovely  song-bird  whose  glances 
and  graces  arise  from  a  pure  soul  beaming  with  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  and 
Ideality,  awaken  the  same  faculties  in  others  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  Ven¬ 
eration.  It  is  when  Amativeness  tinges  every  smile,  modulates  the  voice,  and 
gives  direction  to  every  movement,  and  a  bewitching  sparkle  to  the  eye,  that 
“husbands  lose  their  allegiance”  and  young  men  their  senses. 
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For  the  American  Phrenological  Journal. 

THE  BENEFIT  WHICH  I  HAVE  DERIVED  FROM  PHRENOLOGY 

The  study  of  Phrenology  has  been  to  my  mind  what  letting  in  the  pure 
light  and  air  of  heaven  would  be  to  a  poor  prisoner,  who  had  been  suffering 
many  years  in  a  dungeon.  Oh,  the  struggles  and  conflicts  T  have  gone  through 
for  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  my  mind  !  In  vain  I  read  standard 
works  on  mental  philosophy.  I  was  more  perplexed  and  darkened  when  I  got 
through  than  when  I  began.  And  now,  candid  reader,  perhaps  you  too  have 
had  an  Egyptian  midnight  over  your  soul,  and  “  sadness”  has  been  written  on 
all  things  earthly.  If  so,  let  me  tell  you  wherein  I  have  been  profited.  Do 
not  think  your  case  a  solitary  one,  for  there  are  thousands  like  it.  For  many 
years  I  was  the  victim  of  all  those  pinings  and  yearnings  which  are  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  unfed  Inhabitiveness  and  Adhesiveness.  I  was  a  lonely  stranger,  far 
from  all  the  sweet  associations  of  my  childhood  home,  longing  to  make  a  home 
in  the  land  of  my  adoption,  but  prevented  by  uncontrollable  circumstances  from 
doing  so.  The  heart  put  forth  its  tendrils,  and  strove  to  find  an  object  to  cling 
around.  It  no  sooner  did  so,  than  the  axe  of  cold  indifference  or  rebuff  chopped 
it  off,  and  my  whole  frame  received  a  shock.  After  a  time  another  would  come 
forth  in  a  different  direction,  and  meet  a  similar  fate.  In  a  word,  all  the  social 
faculties  were  starved,  while  Conscientiousness  was  developed  until  it  was  dis- 
easedly  sensitive,  and  the  tone  of  Self-Esteem  reduced  so  low  that  no  thermom¬ 
eter  could  measure  it.  I  was  condemning  myself  as  ungrateful,  discontented 
useless,  etc.,  while  I  was  ignorantly  violating  the  laws  of  my  mind.  I  was 
laboring  diligently  to  find  that  happiness  from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  which  flows  only  from  the  gratification  of  the  social  affec¬ 
tions.  I  have  now  learned  that  love  is  to  the  mind  what  the  mainspring  is  to 
a  watch;  it  moves  the  whole  machinery,  and  when  that  stops,  none  of  the 
faculties  have  their  normal  action — at  least,  this  is  true  of  all  strongly  emotive 
characters. 

I  have  learned  from  Phrenology  many  important  principles.  For  example, 
whatever  faculty  you  use  will  awaken  the  same  in  another  mind.  Intellect 
will  wake  intellect,  affection  wake  affection.  But  a  mind  that  manifests  love 
through  the  selfish  propensities,  will  always  chill.  If  you  manifest  love  through 
the  benevolent  and  moral  faculties,  you  will  win.  Constance. 

Bhooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Progression. — We  copy  the  following  from  the  New  York  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer  of  a  recent  date. 

We  believe  in  the  progress  of  society  and  of  the  human  race,  and  we  deem  it  to  be 
our  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  assumes  to  be  in  any  sense  a  public  teach 
er — to  aid  that  advancement,  in  every  direction  and  by  every  means  within  our  power. 
We  do  not  distrust  every  thing  new  any  more  than  we  reverence  every  thing  that  is 
old.  We  believe  social  and  political  economy  to  be  pre-eminently  an  experimental 
science,  in  which  improvement  and  advancement  are  not  only  possible  but,  wherever 
there  is  social  life  and  vigor,  inevitable.  We  belong  to  no  party  which  seeks  to  go 
backward  or  to  stand  still.  Society  always  needs  improvement.  Every  age  and  every 
year  brings  up  necessities  for  new  efforts,  and  often  for  new  creeds.  We  believe  in  ad¬ 
vancing  with  the  advancing  time,  and  in  thus  striving  to  influence  and  guide  it  to  the 
best  results. 
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Gfad  indeed  are  we  to  find  this  paper  thus  advocating  a  principle,  so  pre-em¬ 
inently  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  Phrenological  Journal. 
has  been  denounced  by  a  few  individuals,  for  advocating  so  long  and  so  earn¬ 
estly  this  great  law  of  progression. 

In  a  recent  address,  the  editor  of  that  paper  remarked  : 

There  is  not  a  movement  of  the  mind  toward  improvement,  in  any  age  or  nation, 
which  has  not  been  forced  to  contend  with  this  conservative  tendency.  Even  in  sci¬ 
ence,  where  the  demonstrations  of  pure  intellect  seem  entitled  to  full  authority,  and  in 
practical  life,  where  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man  should  convince  his  judgment, 
no  new  step  has  ever  been  taken  which  had  not  to  struggle,  more  or  less,  with  this  un¬ 
willingness  to  leave  the  ancient  and  accustomed  ways.  The  theory  of  gravitation  was 
once  distrusted  as  a  novelty.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  was  once  looked  upon  with 
horror,  as  a  most  daring  device  of  impious  radicalism.  The  conservatism  of  the  time 
was  menaced  by  both,  and  made  war  upon  both  with  all  the  energy  and  fervor  char¬ 
acteristic  of  its  claims.  So  has  it  been  with  all  the  inventions  of  science,  and  all  the 
devices  of  art.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  a  new  theory  of  the  heavens  to  a 
novel  construction  of  a  cart-wheel,  every  thing  new  has  been  compelled  to  fight  for  a 
foothold  on  the  earth.  When  Edward  Homing,  in  1690,  under  letters  patent,  pro¬ 
posed  to  light  the  streets  of  London,  he  was  denounced  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  he  had 
proposed  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  When  the  first  stage-coach  w^as  started  from  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1669,  the  daring  innovation  of  running  forty  miles  a  day  aroused  the  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  kingdom  to  a  most  vigorous  war  of  remonstrances  and  protests,  of  petitions 
and  complaints.  The  first  newspaper  created  as  much  alarm  among  the  conservatives  of 
England  as  the  depravity  of  the  press  awakens  among  those  of  our  own  time.  Less 
than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  leading  Quarterly  of  Europe  ridiculed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  railroad  on  which  trains  could  run  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ;  and  ten  years  were 
spent  by  the  American  inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  before  he  could  obtain  even 
a  respectful  hearing  of  his  claims.  Every  new  discovery  in  every  department  of  sci¬ 
ence — in  chemistry,  in  astronomy,  in  medicine — every  new  invention  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  art  and  of  practical  life,  has  been  compelled  to  encounter  the  sternest  hostility 
of  the  conservatism  of  its  age.  Saturn  now,  as  in  the  old  mythology,  strives  to  devour 
his  offspring.  Time  distrusts  and  trembles  before  the  new  powers  and  principles 
which  she  herself  brings  forth. 

This  is  “  our  thunder,”  yet  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  it  used  by  the  editor  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Is  it  not  hopeful  ? 


Phrenology. — The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  openly  declared  at  the  Tabernacle 
the  other  evening  his  firm  belief  in  the  science  of  Phrenology.  The  firm  of  Fowlers 
and  Wells  is  fast  growing  into  popular  favor.  Their  “  Cabinet  of  Heads,”  at  131  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  is  filled  daily  by  the  most  respectable  and  talented  of  the  city.  The  Phreno¬ 
logical  Museum  is  now  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Gotham,  which  no  stranger  should 
omit  to  visit.  It  is  in  Clinton  Hall. 

We  clip  the  above  from  an  exchange,  and  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  Phrenology  is  coming  into  favor  with  all  thinking  minds  who 
have  the  candor  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  The  conductors  of  the  public 
press  once  used  the  science  with  which  to  “  point  a  joke  but  the  most  of  them 
are  getting  better  informed,  and  some  of  our  firmest  coadjutors,  and  not  a  few 
clergymen  wield  its  doctrines  with  tremendous  force  in  their  administration  of 
truth.  Mr.  Beecher  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  this  country  to  examine  and 
embrace  Phrenology  during  his  college  course,  and  his  great  powers  are  not  a 
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little  enhanced  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind.  The 
thronging  thousands  who  everywhere  attend  his  teachings,  either  in  the  pulpit 
or  lecture-room,  show  that  he  has  studied  as  wet)  the  Revelation  of  God's 
WORKS  as  His  Word ;  that  by  means  of  a  correct  analysis  of  mind  he  is  able  to 
sweep  its  strings  with  a  master’s  hand ;  and  he  is  honest,  candid,  and  cour¬ 
ageous  enough  to  acknowledge  the  source  of  his  indebtedness,  while  many  steal 
the  ammunition,  and  give  no  credit  to  their  alma  mater. 


Popular  Tumult  quelled  by  Prayer. — A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Ga¬ 
zette  relates  the  following  circumstances,  as  received  from  the  late  sheriff  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Forsyth:  “Some  time  iu  the  course  of  the  past  year,  he  (Mr.  Forsyth)  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  a  large  disorderly  meeting, 
somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  on  the  ground,  there 
was  every  manifestation  of  an  immediate  and  violent  outbreak,  and  while  he  was  de¬ 
liberating  about  his  duty  in  the  premises,  he  was  approached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land,  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  late  trials  in  our  court,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  let  him  try  the  efficacy  of  prayer  on  the  excited  passions  of  the  throng. 
The  sheriff  replied  that  he  doubted  much  the  success  of  such  an  expedient,  but  that 
he  was  willing  to  make  the  experiment.  Mr.  Kirkland  immediately  assumed  a  station 
a  little  elevated  above  the  multitude,  and  poured  forth,  apparently  from  the  fullness  of 
a  Christian  spirit,  a  prayer  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Immediately  after  he 
commenced,  those  around  him  became  calm,  some  of  them  very  reverently  took  off 
their  hats,  and  when,  at  the  conclusion,  he  raised  his  hands,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  pronounced  the  benediction  with  which  congregations  are  usually  dismissed, 
the  mob  dispersed  as  quietly  as  a  congregation  retiring  from  church,  leaving  the  sheri  ff 
no  further  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  his  authority.” — Cincinnati  Atlas. 

Mobocracy  arises  from  excited  animal  feelings  and  dormant  moral  powers. 
Tlio  prayer  in  the  above  case  was  so  novel  a  fact,  at  such  a  time  and  place,  that 
it  arrested  attention,  while  its  very  manner  and  matter,  coming  “  from  the  full¬ 
ness  of  a  Christian  spirit,”  had  a  tendency  to  “calm”  the  excited  animal 
feelings,  and  arouse  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  mob.  Kindness  is  always  more 
effective  than  severity  in  quelling  a  tempest  of  passion,  and  if  the  Christian 
world  would  imitate  the  example  of  this  minister  who  thus  imitated  his  Master, 
swords,  jails,  and  gibbets  would  go  into  disuse,  and  the  principles  of  universal 
brotherhood  pervade  the  earth. 

- - 

Messrs.  Platt  and  Stebbins. — These  men,  both  from  the  East,  have  for 
some  time  been  fitting  themselves  to  disseminate  phrenological  truth  and  prac¬ 
tice  this  science  professionally  ;  and  we  deem  them  well  prepared  for  the  task 
they  have  assumed.  Dr.  Platt,  to  thorough  anatomical  and  medical  attainments, 
has  been  studying  Phrenology,  practically  and  theoretically,  for  years,  a  part  of 
the  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  senior  editor,  and  is  decidedly  a  scientific  man 
and  strong  thinker,  as  his  large  development  of  Causality  abundantly  attests. 

Of  Mr.  Stebbins  as  a  man,  we  know  much  and  well.  He  has  a  clear, 
quick,  strong  mind,  a  full  soul,  a  hearty  inteUbst  in  the  reforms  of  the  day,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men.  He  has  a  high  moral  character,  and  will 
disseminate  good  ideas  and  good  sentiments. 

Of  his  phrenological  preparation  we  can  not  speak  confidently,  but  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  it  is  good,  and  recommend  him  and  his  partner  to  the 
consideration  of  those  before  whom  they  may  present  themselves. 
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The  Dreamer. — The  following  remarkable  lines  are  from  a  volume  of 
“  Poems  by  a  Seamstress,”  and  are  said  to  be  truly  the  production  of  a  poor 
English  girl.  They  are  indeed  beautiful,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  thor¬ 
oughly  and  thoughtfully  appropriate.  It  is  an  eloquent  though  unintended 
appeal  to  society  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor.  What  a  reproof  upon 
civilization,  that  in  a  world  of  plenty,  the  gifted,  the  pure,  and  the  industrious 
should  lack  bread  and  a  shelter,  and  be  denied,  by  circumstances  of  poverty, 
the  blessed  relation  of  marriage,  that  they  may  not  thereby  “  swell  the  tide  of 


human  misery.” 

Not  in  the  laughing  bowers, 

Where  by  green  twining  elms  a  pleasant  shade 
At  summers  noon  is  made, 

And  where  swift-footed  hours 
Steal  the  rich  breath  of  the  enamored  flowers, 
Dream  I.  Nor  where  the  golden  glories  be, 

At  sunset,  laving  o’er  the  flowing  sea  ; 

And  to  pure  eyes  the  faculty  is  given 
To  trace  a  smooth  ascent  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Not  on  the  couch  of  ease, 

With  all  the  appliances  of  joy  at  hand — 

Soft  light,  sweet  fragrance,  beauty  at  command, 
Viands  that  might  a  god-like  palate  please, 

And  music’s  soul-creative  ecstasies, 

Dream  I.  Nor  gloating  o’er  a  wild  estate, 

Till  the  full,  self-complacent  heart  elate, 

Well  satisfied  with  bliss  of  mortal  birth, 

Sighs  for  an  immortality  on  earth. 

But  where  the  incessant  din 
Of  iron  hands,  and  roar  of  brazen  throats, 

Join  their  unmingling  notes ; 

While  the  long  summer  day  is  pouring  in, 

Till  day  is  gone,  and  darkness  does  begin, 

Dream  I — as  in  the  corner  where  I  lie, 

On  wintry  nights,  just  covered  from  the  sky  : 
Such  is  my  fate,  and  barren  though  it  seem, 


Yet,  thou  blind,  soulless  scoraer,  yet  I  dream  ! 
And,  yet  I  dream — 

Dream  what?  Were  men  more  just,  I  might 
have  been 

How  strong,  how  fair,  how  kindly  and  serene, 
Glowing  of  heart,  and  glorious  of  mien  ; 

The  conscious  crown  to  nature’s  blissful  scene, 

In  just  and  equal  brotherhood  to  glean, 

With  all  mankind,  exhaustless  pleasure  keen  ; 
Such  is  my  dream. 

And  yet,  I  dream — 

I,  the  despised  of  fortune,  lift  mine  eye, 

Bright  with  the  luster  of  integrity, 

In  unappealing  wretchedness,  on  high, 

And  the  last  rage  of  destiny  defy — 

Resolved  alone  to  live — alone  to  die, 

Nor  swell  the  tide  of  human  misery. 

And  yet,  I  dream. 

Dreams  of  a  sleep  where  dreams  no  more  shall 
come, 

My  last,  my  first,  my  only  welcome  home  ? 

Rest,  unbeheld,  since  life’s  beginning  stage, 

Sole  remnant  of  my  glorious  heritage. 
Unalienable,  I  shall  find  thee  yet, 

And  in  thy  soft  embrace  the  past  forget ! 

Thus  do  I  dream. 


Philoprogen itiveness  in  Savages. — Two  small  canoes  were  passing  Hayes  river; 
when  they  had  reached  the  middle,  one  of  them,  which  was  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  beech  tree,  sank,  in  which  was  one  Indian,  his  wife,  and  child ;  the  other  canoe 
being  small,  and  incapable  of  receiving  more  than  one  of  the  parents  and  the  child, 
produced  a  most  extraordinary  contest  between  the  man  and  his  wife.  It  was  not 
that  either  was  not  willing  to  perish  to  save  the  other,  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  would  be  the  greatest  loss  to  the  child.  The  man  used  many  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  it  more  reasonable  that  he  should  be  drowned  than  the  woman  ;  she. 
on  the  contrary,  alleged  that  it  was  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  child  that  she  should 
perish,  because  he,  as  a  man,  was  better  able  to  hunt,  and  consequently  provide  for  its 
sustenance.  The  little  time  that  was  still  remaining  was  spent  in  mutual  expressions 
of  kindness.  The  woman,  loosening  her  hold  of  the  canoe,  sank.  The  man  and  his 
child  arrived  safely  on  shore. — Woodsworth. 

Benevolence  or  kindness  is  not  the  foundation  of  parental  love,  for  we  find 
the  savage  as  well  as  the  civilized— -nay,  more,  the  ferocious  tiger  and  hyena-- 
with  a  deep  and  delicate  feeling  of  tenderness  for  their  young.  Neither  is 
benevolence  by  any  means  the  measure  of  this  feeling  in  the  human  race.  The 
benevolent  are  sometimes  deficient  in  the  feeling,  and  the  uniformly  unkind  are 
often  devoted  to  offspring. 
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How  to  speak  to  Children. — It  is  usual  to  attempt  the  management  of 
children  either  by  corporeal  punishment,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the  senses, 
and  by  words  alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of  government,  the  power  and  im¬ 
portance  of  which  are  seldom  regarded — I  refer  to  the  human  voice.  A  blow 
maybe  inflicted  on  a  child,  accompanied'with  words  so  uttered  as  to  counteract 
entirely  its  intended  effect,  or  the  parent  may  use  language  in  the  correction  of 
the  child,  not  objectionable  in  itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than  de¬ 
feats  its  influence.  Let  any  one  endeavor  to  recall  the  image  of  a  fond  mother 
long  since  at  rest  in  heaven.  Her  sweet  smile  and  ever  clear  countenance  are 
brought  vividly  to  recollection ;  so  also  is  her  voice  ;  and  blessed  is  that  parent 
/  who  is  endowed  with  a  pleasing  utterance.  What  is  it  which  lulls  the  infant 
to  repose  ?  It  is  not  an  array  of  mere  words.  There  is  no  charm  to  the  un¬ 
taught  one,  in  letters,  syllables,  and  sentences.  It  is  the  sound  which  strikes 
its  little  ear,  that  soothes  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few  notes,  however  un- 
skillfully  arranged,  if  uttered  in  a  soft  tone,  are  found  to  possess  a  magic  influ¬ 
ence.  Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined  to  the  cradle  ?  No  ;  it  is  dif¬ 
fused  over  every  age,  and  ceases  not  while  the  child  remains  under  the  parental 
roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude  in  manner,  and  boisterous  in  speech?  I  know 
of  no  instrument  so  sure  to  control  these  tendencies  as  the  gentle  tones  of  a 
mother.  She  who  speaks  to  her  son  harshly,  does  but  give  his  conduct  the 
sanction  of  her  own  example.  She  pours  oil  on  the  already  raging  flame.  In 
the  pressure  of  duty,  we  are  liable  to  utter  ourselves  hastily  to  children.  Per¬ 
haps  a  threat  is  expressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone ;  instead  of  allaying  the 
passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly  to  increase  them.  Every  fretful  ex¬ 
pression  awakens  in  him  the  same  spirit  which  produced  it.  So  does  a  pleasant 
voice  call  up  agreeable  feelings.  Whatever  disposition,  therefore,  we  would 
encourage  in  a  child,  the  same  we  should  manifest  in  the  tone  in  which  we  ad¬ 
dress  it. 


A  Lady  Phrenologist. — We  clip  the  following  from  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  of  October  2d,  and  most  cheerfully  insert  it  in  our  columns  as  a  just  trib¬ 
ute  to  an  amiable  and  talented  woman,  and  worthy  co-worker  in  the  good  cause. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  favorable  notices  which  we  see  of  Mrs.  Thompson? 
and  hope  she  may  be  so  ably  sustained  by  the  public  as  to  induce  her  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  this  noble  work.  The  Journal  is  ever  ready  to  aid  those 
who  can  do  the  subject  and  themselves  credit,  and  who  will  remain  in  the 
field  after  they  have  acquired  a  reputation. 

Phrenology  is  the  brightest  axiom  of  the  age — which  name  its  nature  deserves  ;  for 
its  foundation  is  laid  in  facts,  which  will  last  forever.  And  the  splendid  superstructure 
of  human  supremacy  and  happiness,  which  is  being,  and  will  yet  be,  completely  reared 
thereupon,  who  can  comprehend  ?  Phrenology,  as  the  science  of  the  soul,  is  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  soul  itself;  and  its  interpreters  are  as  worthy  as  the  science  they  interpret. 
A  true  phrenologist  is  the  mind’s  most  harmless  physician  ;  and  every  physician  of  the 
mind  should  receive  every  mind’s  patronage.  And  among  the  worthiest  of  these  is 
Mrs.  Thompson,  who  is  now  receiving  calls  professionally,  at  the  American,  in  this  city. 
She  is  certainly  a  princess  in  her  profession,  and  a  lady  who  substitutes  frankness  for 
flattery,  correct  advice  for  conjecture,  the  blessed  essence  of  blandness  for  the  spirit- 
deadening  drugs  of  severity;  who  entertains  to  instruct,  and  instructs  by  her  enter¬ 
tainments;  and  who  will  teach  those  who  visit  her  the  value  of  scientific  truth.  She 
should  be  sustained  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Albany 


